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Mr. John Horisy (with permission of the Academy) read the fol- 
lowing paper : — 

On Hindustani Syntax. 

At a very early stage of my Hindustani studies, which hegan many years 
ago, several imperfect, and not a iew incorrect, statements came in my 
way while consulting the Grammars. These I was gradually enahled to 
rectify by a careful analysis of such passages as I found applicable from 
time to time. That there had been a fair open for such investigations 
will be easily understood from the fact, that Dr. Forbes, who published 
his Grammar in 1855, applied the critical rod liberally enough to his 
most eminent predecessors, not sparing even the native Munshis. But 
the Doctor himself is not without defects and errors ; and it is to some 
of the chief of these, in both kinds, that I purpose to devote this short 
paper, with something of a better temper than is fashionable among our 
Orientalists. On some of the leading points I have consulted learned 
friends, to whom, from their long residence in India, the Urdu had be- 
come almost vernacular. Among them, I may mention Sir James Hig- 
ginson, whose recognition of my views gave me a confidence which, 
perhaps, I could not have derived altogether from my own convictions. 
Instead of multiplying examples, I have chosen a few striking ones, 
and this choice has rendered very few words sufficient for my purposes. 

The relative and correlative pronouns have been very indistinctly 
defined. "Without entering into minutice, I have arranged such obser- 
vations as will prove quite satisfactory, and much more intelligible than 
those to be met with in the Grammars. 

1. When jo and so (or wuK) are used correlatively, jo appears in the 
secondary clause, which usually comes first in order. Each pronoun 
with the nearest subsequent verb constitutes a distinct clause ; and this 
connexion with the nearest verb is scarcely ever departed from, even in 
verse. 



j> %, ^4 ^ o**j£ J») ^ l^) *j j» V ®*yr 

He, who is a wise boy, without bidding reads his own book in his own 

house. 

ii. jS ^ ^J6 ^jj> »jb j £ OJjlei ^ ^fi>\ \j4 j>- 

The medicine which increases the sight of the eye, bring the same. 

In these sentences wuh and so (which we call the antecedents) follow 
the relative. This may be considered its normal position, when those 
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correlatives, or antecedents (as often they actually are), happen to be 
employed. In German, such is the position of t»et, which must always 
begin the sentence or clause in which it is used ; and, consequently, 
always precede its grammatical antecedent. The place of the antece- 
dent, however, sometimes corresponds with its name, as .it ordinarily 
does in English. Thus — 

o o O 9 / 

The second, who knew a trade, the same began to practise his work. 

- S.? S- fi 9 C 9 :i 

iv. ^jc jjji t^^jli. \g ^jjj^j)\ *£*&-jy js»- \jXn \~) 

Seta merdjo meri chashm am surhr-i Ail thd ghd,ib hud hai. 

My boy, who was the light of my eye and my heart's joy, has been 

missing. 

Those examples readily lead to a simple statement of the general 
connexion between the pronouns we have been noticing. In the de- 
pendent clause, jo may appear in proximity with the person or thing it 
represents ; but it may not so appear without the construction being in 
the least affected, or any difficulty thrown in the way of the translation. 
In either case, however, jo may be considered as the relative who or 
which ; while so may stand for one of the personal or demonstrative 
pronouns, or for that man, or thing, or that same, &c. 

2. "When the remote demonstrative, wuh, is substituted for so, the 
singular form is often used when the context requires the plural ; but 
it must be observed that the license is by no means confined to this case. 
See example v., where wuh singular refers to elehe plural. 

3. In all those examples jo is a simple relative, and accompanied 
closely by its antecedent. The correlative appears in them also, except 
in the fourth ; from which we see it may be dispensed with frequently, 
although the prevailing usage is otherwise. But it would be deemed 
faulty to omit the emphatic correlative, when the antecedent is unu- 
sually remote. Thus — 

S-— O 9 o G 9 

9 

The ambassadors of the kings of every country, who had come for the 
purpose of congratulation, they too were present. 

Har mulk he pddshdhon he elche mubdrah-bddi hi hhdtirjo d,e the wuh 
bh'i sab hdzir the. 
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4. Jo is often a compound relative; and this has been mistaken for 
its real character by Dr. Forbes, who says, p. 117, d — 

"In many instances the relative jo corresponds with our ' who,' 
' which,' or ' that ;' but the student must be careful not to consider this 
as a rule, for it is only the exception ; as follows : — do rotijo bete Mate 

hairi, the two loaves which my children eat." 

It is quite obvious thai jo is here the simple relative ; and the re- 
mainder of the Doctor's observations lose sight of the question altoge- 
ther. If need be, the employment of wuh in the leading clause will 

make the matter plainer : — wuh karz detd huri, these I lend. The judg- 
ment of Dr. Forbes is entirely inconsistent with the frequent accompa- 
niment of the actual antecedent, and the ordinary presence of a corre- 
lative; its reverse is the truth. But in No. vi.jis is clearly a com- 
pound relative, to be rendered by " by him by whom." In No. vii., jo 
may be regarded either as a simple or a compound, according as we take 
so for the antecedent; or for the emphatic correlative, if we suppose jo 
understood ; and there is nothing in the language itself, or in the ge- 
neral principles of Grammar, to prevent either view. As in the last sen- 
tence, so in all the others, it is a pure relative — in the first two instances 
followed by the antecedent, but in the rest preceded by it. 

- - f 

vii. \A u*u) i—j\ j-) \$i' V.^^ i_s* ^-* 

5. Jo is occasionally used correlatively with ana ' talis,' and then it 
corresponds with our ' as,' which has often the character of a relative. 
Thus— 

viii. 

&M i/ lJj^ U"J. *— ^ J?" >lr> fc — ■""" < —" J V \^~*y t_5~ J l _j"^ j~> & 

hargiz Icisi se aisi bdt mat hah jo ek boras gu&arneke b'adi'tibdr kijd, we. 

To any one never address such an assertion as may be believed (only) 
after the expiration of a year. 

6. So. Passing by the use of M for so, and a few other particulars 
stated well enough in any Grammar in use, I must direct attention to 
the occasional service of so as a compound relative. I have also to ob- 
serve that such a fact favours the opinion that/o, as such, is a license, 
although of frequent occurrence ; but the true character of jo has been 
independently established. "When in its compound character, so usually 
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appears between two verbs, to both of which it may supply subject or 
object. The subject is, to a European, sometimes curiously expressed, 
as by log, in No. x. 

ix. I shall tell what I heard. ^^y }~> ^>-> 

x. The people (or they) who went, /,j £ \ ^f\ _ * / 

saw him. »/** r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In the last case, however, so may be viewed as a simple relative. 
Much more that Forbes has written about the relative exhibits very 
loose criticism; but lam restricting myself to points of absolute utility. 
I shall close this paper with a few words about sd and mdnind, or md- 
nand. 

7. Sd. The regimen of this adjective (needlessly called a particle) 
is not properly stated by any of the grammarians. In Dr. Forbes's 
Grammar, p. 108, we read — 

" When added to an adjective, it seems to render the same more 
intensive, though frequently it is difficult to find for it an equivalent 

English expression; as A J jb L \j#j 'bring a little water;' 

** uMi J W^ c^ ( -2-V ' t * iere were m any weapons there.' When 

the comparison made by L» alludes to one thing out of many, it go- 
verns the genitive case ; as in the sentence 

' you also have a body exactly like a ^^-^ L K ^j\ ^ \ .L-«J 
their's, ^ r^ u*T >S<:- J-<"~ 

a form like that of a tiger.' " { ~ i jy e ^J* ,_j s jtt* 

In the face of this correct translation, the statement of the construc- 
tion is surprising indeed. It would be more literal to write, "your body 
is like their body." It is quite clear that sd, 'like,' agrees with, jism, 
which is masculine ; as tumhdrd also does. In like manner kd, which 
agrees with Jism understood, has this form, both because jism is mascu- 
line, and in the nominative case. If sd were absent, we should have M 
just as it is, according to the rule for this sign or element of the Hin- 
dustani genitive construction. In the same way, in the last sentence, 
M is governed by the feminine s iirat, which in like manner governs si. 

So that sd has no influence whatsoever over the genitive sign. 
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8. As to Dr. Forbes and others calling sd an intensive, when asso- 
ciated with an adjective, I never met an example which could lead me 
to that conclusion. In such expressions as thord sd pdni Id, o ; bahut se 

hathydr wahdh the, &c, sd serves as a limitation or restriction on the 
main idea ; and, therefore, such phrases must he understood thus : — 
' bring rather a little water ;' ' a good many (not very many) weapons 
were there, ' &c. To put an end to debate upon this trifle, I lately obtained 
the opinion of gentlemen long resident in India, and also of Mir Ali, 
through a very able pupil of his, with whom I corresponded when in the 
country. 

9. Mdnand. Of this preposition Dr. Forbes writes, p. 98 — " There is 
one peculiarity attending some of the feminine prepositions .... We 
have excellent authority for saying that mdnand (and three others), 
when they precede the substantive, require the genitive in Jce ; and 
when they follow, they require IV Professor "Williams merely says 
that mdnand, bamadad, and taraf may take hi when they follow the re- 
gimen — Introduction, p. 53 ; and Mr. Shakspeare, Grammar, p. 79, vote, 
speaking of mdnand in this situation, declares it is sometimes constructed 
with he, and sometimes with hi. The latter is certainly the ordinary 
construction, but not the only one. An instance of he occurs in Fable 5 
of Shakspeare's MuntaAAabat-i Hindi : us ne us jawdn ho auron he md- 
nand hhiydl hiya. 

Sir W. E. "Wilde made a presentation of, and a described, a collection 
of Animal Remains and Flint Implements, found in the cave at Perigord 
by Messrs. Christy and Lartet ; also the work of those gentlemen, en- 
titled "Cavernes de Perigord ;" a shilling of Henry VIII., from the Eev. 
F. A. Donovan ; and a shilling of Queen Elizabeth, from the Eev. Tho- 
mas Langan. 

The Librarian, on the part of the Master of the Rolls of England, 
presented thirty-four volumes of the Calendars and Historical "Works 
now appearing under his superintendence. 

The Secretary, on the part of the Hon. T. D. M'Gee, presented a 
copy of his " Popular History of Ireland ;" also several Works relating 
to Canada and its Eesources. 

The marked thanks of the Academy were returned to the several 
donors. 



MONDAY, JUKE 26, 1865. 

The Very Rev. Charles Graves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

It was Eesolvep, — That the sum of £50 be granted to the Council 
for the purchase of Antiquities, and the arrangement of the Museum. 



